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*' It is a strange thing that, in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be 
seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries ; but in land travel, wherein 
so much is to be observed, for the most part they omit it : as if chance were 
fitter to be registered than observation ; let diaries, therefore be brought in 
use."— Bacon's Et$ay on Travel. 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages contain Extracts from a Jour- 
nal which I kept during a Tour with my friend, 
Charles Sargent, through parts of Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Tyrol, in the past Autumn. 
On my return, many expressed a wish 

** That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels they had something heard, 
But not intentiTely " — 

or, if not all, at least the particulars of our ascent 

of Mont Blanc. Those whose curiosity I was 

most anxious to gratify while the adventure was 

fresh in my recollection, were nearly all of them 

separated from me, and from each other, by many 

a league of land and sea; my Journal was too 

voluminous for general circulation, and it required 

the pen of a readier writer than myself to indite 
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a separate account to each. Under these circum- 
stances, the Deus, or rather Diabolus, ex machina 
was obviously the printer. 

Mr. F. Sands, to whom I showed my Note Book 
containing Sketches made on our way up the 
mountain, suggested that some of them would 
form appropriate iUustrations of the narrative. He 
very kindly volunteered to etch them for me, and 
has interpreted them most admirably. 

J. R. BULWER. 



Inner Temple, 

Nov, 1852. 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 



" He who aicendfl to mountain-tops shaO find 
The loftiest peaks most wrmpt in clAids and snow. 

Though high abore the son of glory glow. 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread. 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
d thus reward the toils which to those summits led." 

ChUde Harold, Canto lU., 46. 



Chamonixy Wednesday y Aug. 25. My last inquiry 
over-night, before parting from Alexandre, was, whether 
he thought we were well up to the work for to-morrow. 
I certainly did not expect him to say we were not; but 
he assured us, with such confidence and so polite a bow, 
that we need have no doubt about it, either on the score 
of nerve or ^^ condition," that any misgivings I might 
have had on the subject vanished completely, and I went 
to bed in a most unconcerned frame of mind, and slept 
soundly till my friend, the Berger, and his goats roused 
me at the usual early hour. Considering the fatigues 
we afterwards underwent, I had reason to be grateftil 
for this best of all preparations: the slumbers of three 
nights were condensed into this one. 

The morning was cool and grey, the dew lay heavily 
on the grass, and the mists were slowly clearing from 
the hill side as Alexandre tapped at our door, and en- 
tered with our outer gloves and two Alpenstocks in his 
hand, expressly chosen for the occasion, and gave us the 
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6 ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

welcome news that nothing could be more promising than 
the appearances of the weather ; that all preparations were 
made for our ascent, and that every thing would be ready 
for our departure at eight o'clock. We dressed and break- 
fasted heartily, went into the village and purchased a 
couple of warm, broad-brimmed felt hats, two thick wool- 
len nightcaps and shawls; and on our return found Mr. 
Ussher, from the H6tel de PUnion, awaiting us, and the 
guides and porters seated at their breakfast, at the long 
table in the garden of the H6tel de Londres, and drinking 
their last bottle of wine to the success of our undertaking. 
The bread, fowls, wine, rugs, blankets, and wrappers 
which we were to take with us were quickly apportioned 
amongst the carriers, and soon after eight we bid adieu to 
those of our friends who were likely to have left Chamonix 
before our return, and marched oS through the main 
street of the village (no less public exit would please the 
guides) amid the greetings of hundreds collected to bid us 
God speed. Many of the more juvenile portion accom- 
panied us for a considerable distance, and amused them- 
selves, after the manner of youth, in burlesquing the 
sentiment of those of our attendants who lingered behind 
to have a last word with a wife or sweetheart. By these 
latter the expedition is regarded with a certain superstitious 
dread, and many were their wishes for our safe return. 

Our party consisted of Mr. Sargent, Mr. Ussher, and 
myself, twelve guides, twelve porters, and two volunteers, 
— ^nine-and-twenty in all ; and four or five of the visitors 
at the inn walked with us for some way. We all three 
mounted our mules in the little footpath which crosses 
the fields to the village of Barras. The ascent to the 
Pierre Pointue is rough and precipitous, and the ride on 
these animals very fatiguing; but, the strain not being 
upon the same muscles as are used in walking, the ride 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 7 

at least varies the fatigue. For two hours we wound 
through the trees along the side of the mountain in 
single £le till we reached the highest and last habita- 
tion^ called the Chalet de la Para. Here we made a 
slight halt to rest the porters and the mides. The sun 
was broiling, but on looking towards the summit of Mont 
Blanc we discerned a white film floating rapidly across 
it. The sky too began to be sprinkled with little cirri, 
and although the lower air was so stiU that scarce a leaf 
stirred, the more experienced of our guides declared that 
in the upper regions a ^' coup de vent " raged so vio- 
lently, that at that moment no mortal could stand against 
it on the summit of the mountain; and Alexandre said, 
that had the sky presented the same appearances when we 
left Chamonix, he would have dissuaded us from making 
the attempt to-day. This was far from encouraging, and 
our spirits fell as we watched the signs. It was not yet 
time at all events to give up, and we resumed our route 
to the Pierre Pointue, a great mass of granite which pro- 
jected from the summit of the ridge above us, relieved 
against the sky. This was reached in about another 
hour, and the guides pronounced that the aspect of the 
upper regions was less threatening, and our hopes rose 
in proportion. 

Arrived at the Pierre Pointue, we quitted our mules 
and commenced the journey on foot, after bidding two of 
our friends, who had accompanied us thus far, good bye. 
The guides and porters had spread out in all directions, 
each man choosing the route that pleased him best among 
the huge lumps of granite, which lay tossed about in end- 
less confrision, and between which little streams trickled 
down, making innumerable swamps on the mountain side. 
We picked our way up through them as daintily as we 
could, treading upon the tufts of Alpine rhododendron. 
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8 ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

almost the only vegetation which this desolate region 
aflForded. 

The ridge from out of which the Pierre Pointue projects 
is the summit of one of the vast buttresses which enclose 
the Glacier des Bossons. Between us and the glacier was 
a second landmark to be reached, the Pierre des Echelles, 
so called from its being the spot at which ladders are left, 
which are taken by the guides to assist travellers in crossing 
the crevasses. To gain this spot we had to wind along 
the face of the rock overhanging a dizzy precipice, at the 
bottom of which roared torrents of snow-water, escaped 
from the glacier, through a chaos of mud, gravel, and 
huge holders of granite, the debris of the moraine which 
bounds the glacier. The path was very narrow, and as a 
false step might have proved fatal we were obliged to keep 
Our eyes constantly fixed upon it, which interfered a good 
deal with our enjoyment of the view. Our company were 
now all re-united, and it was a beautiful, though almost 
fearful, sight to watch them winding before us in single 
file, in various costumes and colours, their knapsacks on 
their backs and poles in their hands, along the very face 
as it were of a perpendicular rock, with scarce foothold 
between them and the abyss below. 

On quitting this rude path we came down upon the 
moraine itself, and struggled over the confused mountain 
ruins, that formed this barrier between us and the glacier, 
till we reached the Pierre des Echelles at mid-day. Here 
we halted for luncheon ; and to add to the enjoyment of 
it, every bad sign had vanished. "There was not a speck 
to stain the azure heaven," and every crag and snowy 
peak of the range of Mont Blanc, to his very summit, 
stood out in dazzling purity. 

As soon as we had refreshed ourselves with chickens 
and Bordeaux, preparations were made for crossing the 
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glacier. The snow lay deep upon it, and we accordingly 
put on our thick shoes and an additional pair of stock- 
ings, and woollen gaiters. The guides took a ladder from 
under the great rock on which our table had been spread, 
and after descending for about half an hour we reached 
the ice. We were soon able to form some idea of the 
toil in store for us. The snow was covered with a slight 
crust, not thick enough to bear our weight, so that we 
broke through it and sunk half way to our knees, and 
sometimes over them. The rays of the sun reflected from 
it were extremely painful to the eyes, and scorched our 
faces : although I wore a pair of thick green spectacles 
and a green vail, I could scarcely bear the intensity of 
the light and heat. 

For some distance the crevasses were not difficult to 
pass : our only difficulty was wading under a broiling sun 
over hills and valleys of soft snow, every now and then 
plunging into some treacherous drift up to our waists. 
As we ascended the ice became more rent and torn, the 
crevasses more frequent and less easily passed. The great 
quantity of snow which had fallen during the previous 
week, though it made the process of walking more toil- 
some, and in many instances increased, by concealing, 
danger, was at the same time often of assistance to us; 
for the bridges which it formed across the gulfs in the 
ice, though not safe to pass without a ladder, were quite 
passable with a ladder laid upon them. 

I do not think we met with more perilous difficulties 
than Sargent and I encountered in our attempt to cross 
the Mer de Glace from the Chapeau to Montanvert, last 
Saturday. Some of the crevasses were awkward enough, 
but with the aid of the ladder, which we had not on that 
occasion, and the ample assistance of so many guides, we 
surmounted them without much difficulty. 
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10 ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

Where the Glacier des Bossons parts company from the 
glacier of Tacconay, the rents and chasms were by far 
more fearful and dangerous than elsewhere, and it re- 
quired the greatest prudence and caution on the part of 
the guides to conduct us safely. Frequently, on coming 
to some apparently impassable barrier or gaping abyss, we 
stood and wondered at the sagacity with which they would 
strike out a new and practicable path, in a direction 
which, to our inexperienced eyes, seemed quite hopeless, 
and the dexterity with which they would leap from ledge 
to ledge on the slippery ice, and then, with the aid of a 
little axe, cut a zigzag flight of steps, up or down which 
we could pass. Sometimes, for instance, after climbing to 
the top of a ledge of ice, we found a chasm on the other 
side : a guide attached to a rope would descend, cutting 
steps as he went, till he arrived at some spot where the 
opposite wall could be reached by a ladder. This was let 
down to him, and with the aid of his axe he would fix it 
across the chasm, and pass over it ; then the rest of the 
party would follow, and ascend the opposite wall by a flight 
of steps cut in the ice in the same manner as before. 

At about four o'clock, as we were ascending one of the 
last steep acclivities of ice that intervened between us and 
the Grands Mulcts, with the snow above our knees, the 
porters declined proceeding any further. This it seems 
was the extreme point to which they were bound to go by 
their contract with the guides. After a deal of disputing, 
which ended in a promise of additional payment, some of 
them agreed to go on to the Grands Mulcts; the rest 
handed their burdens over to the guides, and with a ^^ Bon 
toyagcy Mezzieurz^^ to us, and a long loud shout to their 
companions, they went back to Chamonix. We toiled on 
for three quarters of an hour more before we reached the 
base of the Grands Mulcts; and then we ascended the 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 11 

snow (instead of climbing the rocks, which is a painful 
operation) till we were nearly on a level with the shelf on 
which we were to bivouac for the night. We arrived 
there at a quarter to five, and heard the cannons fired at 
Chamonix to announce that fact. 

The little platform, usually appropriated for a sleeping 
place, was covered deep with snow, and we were obliged 
to seek a spot some feet higher up less deeply covered. 
Some of the guides set to work to clear a space for us. 
Others undid . the knapsacks, and deposited the legs of 
mutton, chickens, bread ajxd cheese, &c. under a ledge 
protected from the sun, a most excellent and airy larder; 
and stuck our bottles up to their necks in the best of wine 
coolers, a heap of snow. Some of the wood, which they 
had collected on their way up, was soon blazing on the 
rock, and a skillet filled with snow was put thereon to 
furnish us with water. Sargent and Mr. Ussher cUmbed 
up to convenient resting-places, and watched the prepara- 
tions going on below, while I went off to an adjacent 
peak, and made a scribble of the scene in my pocket-book. 
This done I joined them, and we sat on the rocks for some 
time enjoying the glorious prospect, having first pidled off 
our gaiters, changed our shoes and stockings, and hung 
them in the sun to dry. The drying process was not long 
with the thermometer at 93®. 

While the guides were busily engaged in preparing for 
our bivouac, we heard a rumbling like thunder apparently 
close behind us. We scrambled to the top of the rock on 
which we were sitting, and looking across the precipice 
which separated us from the Aiguille du Midi, we saw 
sliding from its summit a great sheet of snow. Gradually, 
as it reached the bare rocks, it carried with it masses of 
stone, and was itself broken into a myriad of flakes, which 
fell from crag to crag in vast cataracts of powder, and 
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12 ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

vanished in the abyss. Long after it had disappeared we 
could hear the echoes rolling below us like the sounds 
of an earthquake. 

All preparations for our repast being completed, we 
formed a kind of tent to protect us from the sun, by 
stretching our plaids across our Alpenstocks, and, seated 
on our knapsacks, 

** To our viands fell with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger." 

Our plates were paper, our fingers forks, and our gob- 
lets leather; cold chickens and Bordeaux the staple of 
the feast. After dinner we smoked cigars, and I climbed 
to the top of the Mulcts to have a peep at our friends 
at Chamonix. I could see the little village nestled in the 
valley, and the silver thread of the Arve winding past 
it; and, with the aid of my telescope, I could just dis- 
cern the porters who had left us, like a line of little black 
ants crawling on the snow. Before me was the range 
that rises from the Tfete Noire and Col de Balme to the 
valley of Sallanches, with every one of its familiar peaks 
that overlook Chamonix, the Aiguilles Rouges, the Fleger, 
and the Br^ven, even every crack and cranny in the 
rocks, vividly distinct. Behind them towered Mont Buet, 
crowned with snow; in the far horizon loomed the long 
rampart of the Jura, and at its feet, distant some sixty 
miles, lay the lake of Geneva, surrounded by an edge of 
light, like a lapis lazulse set in gold. 

Pursuing the view to the west, mountain above moun- 
tain rose in endless variety of form and outline, interposed 
between us and the plains of France. Beneath them, the 
little village of Sallanches, its chalets appearing like dots 
of grain on a green velvet cloth, reposed in quiet contrast 
at the base of the abrupt ravines and precipitous cliffs 
which enclosed the valley. From this point, westward, a 
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desolate waste of snow intercepted the view, spreading 
from the base of the Grands Mulcts, in a series of wide 
plains and undulating slopes, as far as the eye could reach. 
From out of it rose the vast Dome du Goute and its at- 
tendant aiguille, higher as it seemed than even the summit 
of Mont Blanc itself, and over them the " broad sun hung 
like a glory." To the south stretched the great frozen 
valley, up which we hoped to ascend, — a series of steep 
banks and immense platforms of snow; beyond which 
stretched the Grand Plateau, the grandest of all. To the 
north, towering above this expanse of glacier, in which 
the gulfs and crevasses that intervened, though forty or 
fifty feet wide, looked but like little threads stretched 
across it, rose the giant peaks of the Aiguilles. 

We had, on arriving at the Grands Mulcts, dispatched 
two guides to explore our route for some distance, and 
when I descended to our resting-place they had returned. 
Their repprt was favourable; but, unfortunately, as we 
afterwards found, their researches had not extended far 
enough. 

We had been upon the rocks about two hours, or 
more, when the mists rose in the valley, and the sun went 
down, sinking as it were into a sea of snow. The mag- 
nificence of this scene baffles description : no one can 
conceive it who has not witnessed it. The pine forests 
that clothed the mountains were ** dewy dark," and from 
among them, and the purple crags and sombre ravines, 
floated light fleecy vapours of the tenderest blue. Above 
them, rose peaks and precipices tinged, some with orange, 
some with violet, and some with crimson ; others with the 
deepest blues or richest purples, all mingled together in 
gorgeous splendour. Above these again, towered loftier 
heights, — ^pinnacles of burnished gold, dazzlingly bright, 
Not a cloud appeared above the horizon, but the rose and 
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orange tints of evening melted away into the grey and 
delicate purples and deep blue of the upper sky, by a 
series of exquisitely soft and uninterrupted gradations. 
But the most wondrous and beautiful sight was to watch 
each change of the sky reflected back from the mountains 
of snow, as the sun simk lower and lower down, 

''The tend' rest tints along their sumiiuts driven, 
Mark'd his gay course and owned the hues of heaven." 

Softly and imperceptibly they passed away^ and the great 
D6me du Godt^ stood out icy cold in the twilight, as the 
last rosy tint faded from the summit of Mont Blanc. The 
guides pronounced that never had setting sun given fairer 
promise of a glorious morrow. The air was now chill 
and frosty, and we proceeded to make our last toilet be- 
fore retiring to rest. 

About fifty yards away from where we were seated, 
two huge flat masses projected six or seven feet horizon- 
tally from the face of the rock. Alexandre, as our valet 
de chambre, conducted us thither, and we found that our 
bed had been prepared here. The snow had been scraped 
from under these tablets/ and the blankets spread on the 
cold ground, A sheet was suspended in front, to screen 
lis from the night air ; a fire burnt close by, and a candle 
was stuck in the heap of snow inside, to light our cham- 
ber. My clothing consisted of three pairs of worstead 
stockings, thick shoes hobnailed and well greased, a pair 
of woollen drawers, two pairs of tweed trowsers, and 
woollen gaiters. My trunk was enveloped in a flannel 
waistcoat, two shirts, a double-breasted holland waistcoat, 
and thin blue coat. Bound my neck, in addition to a 
collar and silk handkerchief, I wore a shawl brought 
round over my chest, and a red-and-green " comfortable," 
a gorgeous affair, the property of the waiter at the H6tel 
de Londres. On my head I had a double woollen night- 
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ASCENT OP MONT BLANC. 15 

cap, puUed over my ears and down to my eyebrows, and 
over that a broad-brimmed felt hat was tied down by a 
pocket-handkerchief Tinder my chin; my plaid was fastened 
over my chest and shoulders, Scotch fashion; and lastly, 
my hands were snugly encased in two pairs of worstead 
and a pair of chamois leather gloves covered with fur. 
Our dressing room, the open air, was cool enough, and, 
our toilet completed, we all three crept under the stones, 
into a space scarce large enough to contain us, and, with 
our knapsacks for pillows and a blanket over us, we lay 
down. The novelty of the situation, the early hour, for 
it was but just eight o'clock, the constrained position in 
which we were obliged to lie, the hardness of our couch, 
the crackling of the burning pine-sticks, the dripping of 
the melted snow, and the wild revelry of the guides, who 
beguiled the tedium of the night with songs and laughter 
around their fire, were all sufficient to banish sleep. No 
one, however, spoke, for fear of disturbing his companions, 
and we lay there in silence listening to the strange medley 
of sounds about lis ; for, mingled with the merriment of 
the guides, was heard at intervals the rumbling of an 
avalanche as it fell behind us from the Aiguille du Midi, 
and the roar of the torrents from the glaciers, loud or 
faint as the breeze rose or fell. In a state of painful 
mental suspense and anticipation, and bodily discomfort, 
we lay till midnight, when the joyftd tidings came that it 
was time to start. 

Thursday, Aug. 26, We rose instantly, and before 
many minutes had elapsed we were up to our knees in 
the snow, wending our way in single file towards the wide 
crevasse of the Serac. Here travellers usually meet with 
their first great difficulty. The sky was still cloudless, 
the moon was low, but innumerable stars twinkled rest- 
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lessly in the heavens. It was not, however, light enough 
for us to dispense with lanterns, and three, very like 
balloons, were fitted up, and carried at intervals in the 
procession. Slowly and solemnly we marched on in the 
track made by the guides on the previous day, scarce 
one of us inclined to speak a word, and the only sound 
which broke the stillness was of the snow yielding under 
our feet. We moved on thus up the great steeps for 
nearly two hours, making occasional detours to avoid the 
crevasses, and now and then a halt, as the depth of snow 
made the ascent very fatiguing. Mr. Ussher began to 
give signs that the rarity of the air afiected him, and com- 
plained of sick headache, but he recovered from it after 
sitting for a little while on the snow. 

At last we reached the crevasse of the Serac, which 
yawns at the foot of the Petit Plateau. We all now 
stood still. A considtation was held by the guides, to 
which we listened, but coidd gain no information from 
it, as their patois was quite unintelligible. The cold was 
intense, and to avoid being frost-bitten, we plunged our 
feet deep into the snow, and kept them in constant mo- 
tion. It seemed as if some new appearances had at- 
tracted the attention of the guides, and that there was 
some difficulty in the way, for three of them went for- 
ward with lanterns to reconnoitre. For an hour we 
watched them flitting about like will-o'-the-wisps, now on 
the edge of the crevasse, and now high above it; at one 
time lost in the gloom, and then re-appearing far away; 
at another, the light which we expected to see glimmering 
above, woidd appear dimly reflected from below, on the 
smooth surface of some huge impending block of ice. 
At length our anxiety knew no bounds, and we went 
forward to join them. We met them returning to us 
with the astounding intelligence that the bridge of snow. 
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by which this abyss was usually crossed, had disappeared, 
and that at present no practicable passage presented itself. 
Was there no other way of reaching the Petit Plateau? 
we asked in consternation. Not one of the guides knew 
of any, nor had the ascent ever been made by any other 
route than that we were taking. Unless we could either 
get across, or round, this crevasse, there was an end to 
our ascent; the only means known of doing the former 
had disappeared, and the latter had never been attempted, 
for it could only be done, as was conjectured, by sur- 
mounting the Dome du Godt^, a perilous and most labo- 
rious undertaking. 

For two hours we wandered up hills and down valleys 
of snow, over and under huge cliffs and toppling crags of 
ice, that bounded this frightful chasm, but in vain : no 
spot could be found that afforded the slightest chance 
of a passage. Wearied and disappointed, we began to 
retrace our steps to the Grands Mulcts, stopping every 
few yards to question the guides, whether this or that 
plan was not feasible; but we could get no answer to 
encourage us. It was still early, and with a view to 
satisfy our own eyes whether there was not some possible 
interval in the crevasse which could be crossed, if we 
sent to the Pierre des Echelles for ladders, we went off, 
each with a detachment of guides, in different directions, 
and again explored every chasm, but without success. 
The narrowest spot was forty or fifty feet wide. Two 
others, Michel Ir^n^ Coutet and Jean Tairraz, went to- 
wards the D6me to explore in that direction, and returned 
without having made any discovery. At half-past six we 
all met, and with heavy hearts and weary limbs made our 
way back to the Grands Mulcts, where we arrived at half- 
past eight. The morning was magnificent; no weather 
could have been more favourable ; and had the bridge not 
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been gone, by which all previous travellers had crossed 
the crevasse, we should have marched up to the summit of 
Mont Blanc without a check. 

After having relieved ourselves of a good deal of extra 
clothing, and hung out our wet gaiters, shoes, and stock- 
ings to dry, we proceeded to breakfast, and, to cheer our 
drooping spirits, sacrificed our bottle of champagne, which 
at this very moment ought to have been flowing as a 
libation on the monarch's crown and to celebrate ojor 
success. 

Breakfast over, we held a long conference with the 
guides. We urged upon them not only the disappoint- 
ment to us, but the blame which people would attribute 
to them for our failure ; that it would be said they had 
brought us up to attempt an impossibility, and that it was 
their duty to have ascertained beforehand whether this 
crevasse waa passable or not, especially as some difficulty 
had been met with at the same spot in the last two ascents. 
We also suggested that it was not to their interest that the 
mountain should be reputed inaccessible ; and lastly, that 
the reputation which the Chamonix guides had obtained 
of being the best in Switzerland was at stake. For our 
own parts, we assured them that we had a national anti- 
pathy to being foiled in anything ; that we had made up 
our minds to get to the top, if possible, and should remain 
where we were till the next morning, if there was the 
slightest chance of our succeeding. Some few of them, 
the least enterprising, said all had been already done that 
could be done ; it was unfortunate but could not be helped ; 
they had wives and families at home, and that we were 
not to expect them to risk their lives and ours in attempt- 
ing unknown routes. The majority, however, were in 
favour of a trial being made to reach the Petit Plateau in 
some other direction. We called Michel and Alexandre 
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aside, our '^men of many counsels/' and asked them if 
they thought we could by any means get over or under 
the D6me to the Petit Plateau. Michel said he thought 
it might be possible, and pointed out to us the direction. 
Our confidence in his opinion was such that we determined 
to remain, and as soon as the guides had rested, to send 
out three of them to ascertain whether Michel's opinion 
was well founded, and, if their report was fevourable, to 
make the attempt next morning, and if unfavourable, to 
return to Chamonix this afternoon. 

To prove to the rest that we were in earnest, we dis- 
patched the two volunteers, Michel Pacquat and Alexandre 
Simon, to the hotel, with an order for twelve bottles of 
wine and one of brandy to be sent up to us as soon as 
possible. After that we lay down, in as convenient spots 
as we could find sheltered from the sun, and tried to sleep. 
Most of the guides were soon snoring around us. I was 
too excited to sleep, and the heat was oppressively intense. 
The thermometer in the sun stood at 94**. I stretched my 
plaid and a blanket over our Alpenstocks and made a tent, 
and lay down in it ; but there I was as much too cold as I 
had been before too hot, and the thermometer in less than 
twenty minutes went down to 55<». We lounged and 
loitered about on these bare pinnacles till two o'clock. I 
watched the landscape, sketched the line of the hills, 
smoked cigars, chatted with the guides, and did all pos- 
sible to beguile the time, but it was long and wearisome. 
Impatience made the very grandeur of the scenery appear 
monotonous. 

The great heat of the sun began to loosen the snow 
over the mountains, and for the entire morning we could 
hear a rumbling sound, like distant thunder, echoing all 
around us. At half-past two an awful avalanche fell from 
the Ddme du QoiitA. It roared along the Petit Plateau, 
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ploughing up the snow exactly across our intended path, 
and went thundering down a deep crevasse at the bottom. 
The sounds had hardly died away before another and 
more extensive mass descended, about one hundred yards 
nearer to us, and as we heard the fearful crash, we ex- 
claimed involuntarily, ** What if we had been passing at 
that moment ! " 

At three o'clock, Michel, Salomon Coutet, and Jean 
Payot started on the voyage of discovery. It was agreed 
that they should hold up a red pocket handkerchief, tied 
on an Alpenstock, to give us notice if they were unsuc- 
cessful, and we should then instantly prepare to return ; 
but, if no flag was held up, we were to conclude that their 
opinion was favourable, and preparations should be made 
for the night. 

With intense interest we saw them depart, and arrive at 
the lower edge of the D6me du Godte, and try spot after 
spot, apparently in vain. We watched them go forward, 
then return, then forward again; now ascending, then 
again descending, till at last they halted on the edge of an 
almost perpendicular wall of snow, at right angles to the 
crevasse of the Serac. *^ Surely," thought we, " they are 
never going to descend there : they will displace an ava- 
lanche and be swept away." By the aid of my telescope, 
I saw them fasten the rope to Salomon Coutet's waist, and 
slowly, while the other two held the end, he descended. 
An exclamation of " Brave homme ! " escaped from our 
guides. One by one Michel and Payot followed, till at 
last the three disappeared entirely from our sight. An 
interval of most anxious suspense intervened, till slowly 
and steadily we saw them emerge and regain the summit 
of the precipice. We dared hardly look for fear the red 
flag should be hoisted; but on they came, and no flag 
appeared ! It was past five before they returned to us. 
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and then it was with a cry of ^' Vive la Joie;^^ and the 
excitement we experienced on hearing our hopes verified 
by these words can scarcely be imagined. 

It now appeared that we had made an error in the morn- 
ing in spending so much time in exploring the crevasse, 
and that we ought at once to have gone off and tried in 
some other direction. This was no moment, however, for 
vain regrets, and our thoughts were only directed to the 
weather. The great heat of the day caused the mists to 
rise earlier this evening, and, long before the sun went 
down, the entire valley of Chamonix was filled from end 
to end with dense fog. 

*^ The mists boiled up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Bose curling fast beneath us, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean." 

Clouds too collected in the upper sky, and, what caused 
us more alarm, the wind shifted to the west. The sunset 
was less bright, but even more grand, than on the previous 
evening, and the horizontal clouds that barred the tops of 
the mountains were intensely purple, edged with gold. 

We arranged ourselves for dinner at the fashionable 
hour of seven, and by way of variety, filled the skillet 
with a leg of mutton cut into pieces, and covered with 
scraps of bread, salt, and snow; we added a little wine to 
it and set it on the fire to boil, and then picked the bits 
out as we best could with our knives and fingers. Mr. 
Ussher was our Soyer on the occasion, and the mess was 
excellent. We smoked cigars and prepared for the night. 
Sargent joined the guides' bivouac; Mr. Ussher and I went 
to the cave again. The sheet, which had served as our 
bed curtain, was to-night otherwise engaged, so that we 
were open to the winds of heaven on three sides. We 
had no fire, as the wood which we had brought with us 
was nearly all burnt out, and so were our candles, with 
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the exception of as many as would be required for the 
lanterns. The blankets were nearly wet through, the 
drippings of the melted snow incessant, and our couch 
altogether comfortless. The air was much milder than it 
had been the night before, and there was little or no frost. 

We had lain there in silence for about an hour and a 
half, when we heard a faint cry come from the glacier of 
Tacconay. What could it be ? We listened. Again and 
again it was repeated, each time more distinctly, till at last 
a loud shout from our guides announced that two new 
volunteers were on their way to us, with the wine which 
we had sent for. Gladly they were welcomed to our rest- 
ing-place, and were soon snug among their brethren, with 
their heads on their knapsacks and their feet to the fire. 

Stillness reigned in the camp to-night. The minstrel 
was gone, Michel Pacquat (he had descended with our 
message to Chamonix), and the rest of the party felt that 
repose and quiet would be needed for the work that was 
before us. Thick clouds floated in the sky, and the light- 
ning was frequent and vivid. I could not sleep, dreading 
yet further disappointment from the weather. The noise 
of the torrents in the distance sounded more sullenly, and 
as I lay listening to them and watching the flashes of light- 
ning, all that had passed, and was passing, seemed to me a 
dream. I dozed a little, and, starting up, looked for the 
towers of Westminster Abbey and Buckingham Palace, 
fancying that the sounds which I heard were those one 
hears when sauntering in the Green Park on a July after- 
noon, when all London is in a roar. 

Friday^ Aug. 27. It was one o'clock before we were 
roused from our reveries. The guides did not like the 
look of the sky, but until sunrise no opinion could be 
formed. It was not good, they said, yet not altogether bad. 
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Alexandre counselled immediate progress, and urged the 
importance of our having a long day before us ; but he 
was overruled, the majority deciding that we must wait 
for daylight before we could venture upon descending to 
the Petit Plateau. We had reason afterwards to regret 
that Alexandre's counsel was not followed. It was nearly 
two o'clock before we started; the sky was overcast, the 
valleys thick with mist, and the lightning still vivid. We 
reached the edge of the Dome, and on looking over it, 
the descent was fearful. A snowball set rolling, in ten 
minutes might have swollen to an avalanche, and hurried 
us to destruction. We were tied together, and with the 
utmost caution and breathless silence, following the dim 
twinkling of the lanterns, descended to the point which 
Michel and his companions had reached on the previous 
afternoon. We proceeded onwards still noiselessly, for 
the impending snows frowned awfully above us, and ar- 
rived at length at a spot where the bare rock protruded 
through from the face of the D6me; and there we were 
in comparative safety, for it was large enough to divert 
any avalanche that might reach it, to one side or the other. 
Under shelter of it we rested a short time, and after taking 
some solid chocolate and a glass of Bordeaux, both of 
which Alexandre assured us were '* tris forti/iant" we 
went on to the last ridge that intervened between us and 
the Petit Plateau. 

It was only conjecture as yet that we could pass this, 
for no one knew what was on the other side : if a crevasse, 
and that too wide to cross, we must give up the attempt 
and return to Chamonix. Four guides went forward with 
lanterns, and ascended the edge of the ridge. On looking 
over they saw that a crevasse yawned beneath them : they 
came back and took a fresh path along the face of the 
D6me, to the point where the ridge of ice met it at right 
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angles. We watched them from beneath, anxiously, al- 
most despairingly. Just beyond the ridge a little spur 
or buttress of ice projected, also at right angles, from the 
Dome, over the crevasse, and the only means of continuing 
the ascent was by surmounting this. The first man began 
chopping away the ice against his right shoulder till he 
had made room for himself to crawl under it, on hands 
and knees, to the top of the spur. This was a long and te- 
dious process. Gradually the other three followed, holding 
the rope, and each made the passage wider with his axe. 
The rest of us ascended part of the way, and then suc- 
ceeded another long and anxious pause. At length a figure 
appeared on the summit, and beckoned us to follow — an 
assurance that the first detachment had got safely over ; 
he presently descended to us, and taking our long rope, 
carried one end of it across, which he and his companions 
held firmly on their side ; the other end was held fast on 
ours, and one by one, grasping this as a balustrade, we 
crawled up, and passed safely. There was barely room to 
pass; our shoulders rubbed against the ice on our right, 
and on our left was a sheer precipice descending into the 
crevasse. The spur itself, across which we crawled, was 
formed by the junction, at an acute angle, of two slanting 
roofs of ice ; the upper ridge had given way, disclosing a 
hollow interior, and, as each man crossed it, the opening 
gaped wider and wider. From this point we descended 
safely to the Petit Plateau. With hasty steps, and in 
deep silence for dread of the avalanches, '* whom a breath 
draws down in mountainous o'erwhelming," we traversed 
the debris of the two which we had yesterday beheld 
rolling across it, and as soon as we had passed out of 
danger we halted for a few minutes. 

The sky was cold and deeply blue ; the morning star, 
which had just risen, hung glittering on our left, on the 
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very edge of the mountain, beautifully bright, — the har- 
binger, we trusted, of as bright a day. As we advanced 
a gentle breeze sprung up, and blew fitfully across these 
dreary valleys, sweeping with it the mists that hovered 
about the highest peaks of the Aiguilles, and by the time 
that the first rosy streaks of sunlight dawned upon the 
snow, the clouds, which had gathered during the night in 
the west, had floated far into the horizon. 

Congratulating ourselves on the appearances of the wea- 
ther, and on having at last got into the high road to the 
summit, we marched on with renewed vigour. The work 
for the foremost of the guides was painfully fatiguing ; the 
snow was soft, and up to our knees, so that no one could 
head the van for more than two or three hundred yards at 
a time. As soon as the leader was tired, he stood still on 
one side, let the rest pass him, and then fell in at the 
rear, and the second man took his place; and so on till 
all had had equal shares of the toil. We three were 
always near the extremity of the party, but found the 
labour there severe enough. Soon after we had crossed 
the Petit Plateau, we saw the footing of a rabbit. I 
thought of the proverb, "The conies are but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks." The guides 
told us that they are sometimes seen on Mont Blanc, but 
seldom so high as this. We also found several bees, to 
all appearance dead, upon the snow; but, according to 
the same authority, they were only in a state of torpor, 
and would revive as soon as the sun got power, and fly 
away. 

At length we gained the Grand Plateau. The length 
of it I could not tell ; distance, from the clearness of the 
atmosphere and the absence of objects by which to mea- 
sure it, being very deceptive. It is said to be nearly 
three miles across. On the left of it were the Rochers 
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Bouges, and above it the extreme summit of Mont Blanc. 
We paused^ and took a piece of chocolate and a cup of 
Bordeaux each, with a little lemonade in it, which was 
delicious ; and I eat a crust of bread, which I had put in 
my pocket at the Grands Mulcts, remembering the advice 
and practice of Captain Dalgetty, when " provant was good 
and abundant and the time of the next meal doubtful." 
Mr. Ussher, who had been suffering from sick headache 
and short wind for some time, looked very ill ; and one of 
the guides was so bad that he could go no further. 

The walk across the Grand Plateau was not severe, as 
the snow was more firm, and the ascent, if any, slight : 
the only danger was of avalanches descending from the 
Calotte, as the extreme summit of Mont Blanc is called. 
We passed the crevasse down which, some years since, a 
guide was carried by one, when Dr. Hamel persisted in 
ascending, after a storm had unsettled the snow. An 
empty bottle which one of the guides dropped at our feet, 
gave us some idea, as it rolled away and bounded down 
the abyss, of the rapidity with which the terrible mass 
descended, and swept the wretched man to destruction. 

Most of the guides on arriving at the Grand Plateau 
put away their pipes, saying, '^ Au Grand Plateau^ adieu 
la pipeJ^ Pierre Simon, an old soldier, thought the rule 
*^ more honoured in the breach than the observance," and 
took the opportunity of replenishing his, and, to the as- 
tonishment of his companions, went puffing along, regard- 
less of advice and consequences. We next reached the 
Kochers Rouges, and under shelter of them were safe 
from avalanches. The ascent now became very arduous, 
the slope up which we had to wind our way being inclined 
at a steep angle. Frequently the peak of one's hat was 
touching the leg of the guide immediately in front, and 
the snow lay so slightly on the ice, that our feet slipped 
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at every step. This huge wall terminated below us in a 
deep crevasse. As soon as we had surmounted it we came 
upon another wide platform, from which, for the first time, 
we obtained a view of the magnificent region of vale and 
mountain on the Cormayeur side of Mont Blanc. The 
wind blew piercingly cold, and in sudden squalls, car- 
rying with it little frozen particles of snow against our 
faces, with such violence that we were glad to hold our 
vails stretched before them, by way of protection. When 
it had ceased somewhat, we surveyed the panorama spread 
before us. 

On our left, immediately below and rather behind us, at 
the base of the Aiguilles, lay the Jardin, the little oasis 
in this arctic desert, but now covered with snow. Above 
it rose the Col du G^ant, which we looked at with some 
interest, intending, if the weather and all things went 
well, to pass it in the course of a few nights. Michel 
pointed out to us the route through the midst of jagged 
pinnacles and huge precipices of ice. It seemed to lie so 
immediately below us, that I told him I would throw my 
hat down, and we would pick it up as we crossed next 
Monday night. Beyond, clouds of mist rolled over the 
valleys, and from out of them peered a thousand lofty 
peaks, radiant in the morning sun. Michel named to us 
the Great St. Bernard, Mont Velan, Mont Combin, Mont 
Cervin (a slight obelisk), and Monte Rosa. 

Still further in the distance, with rugged outline sharply 
defined, stretched the great chain of the Bernese Ober- 
land ; above which towered the Jungfrau, the Eigher, and 
the Monch, tipped with snow and girt with a light blue 
zone of vapour. Thousands and tens of thousands of crags 
and precipices lay tossed and tumbled below us, — a chaos 
of fantastic desolation. Beyond, and far as the eye could 
reach, a sea of cloud covered the lower world : a long 
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blue streak at the extreme verge might have been taken 
for its horizon^ and the chain of mountains at our feet, for 
the rugged shore on which it broke, and from which reef 
upon reef stretched far into a wide expanse of foam, that 
now floated calmly round them, as on a morning after a 
storm. 

We passed on from contemplating this extraordinary 
scene, to climb the perpendicular wall of ice — the Mur 
de la C6te — that frowned more than 100 feet above us 
on our right, the last difficulty interposed between us and 
the summit. Three guides went forward, and commenced 
cutting steps in an oblique direction along its face, and 
slowly, one by one, we followed. They wished us to be 
tied together; but Sargent and I objected, thinking it 
dangerous : Mr. Ussher adopted the precaution, and a 
rope was put round his waist, which was held by the 
guides immediately before and behind him. After tra- 
versing this perilous iceberg for about half the distance, 
I looked down. Instead of seeing, as I expected, the 
platform from which we had ascended, I found that we 
had left that behind us, and that at our feet was a chasm, 
of the depth of which 1 could form no notion ; and into 
this a false step would have inevitably launched us. For 
the first time, we found some advantage from the snow: 
hitherto it had only added to our fatigue ; but here, where 
it lay sufficiently thick, it enabled us to gain a firm footing 
without having recourse to the hatchet. In all places ex- 
posed to the wind the ice was swept bare, and especially 
as we approached the top. In about half an hour we 
reached the summit, and halted a few minutes for rest. 
Mr. Ussher had been with great difficulty assisted up, and 
was now bleeding proftisely at the nose ; but quiet seemed 
to restore him somewhat, and he expressed a gallant de- 
termination to proceed. 
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After a little whUe, Sargent and I strolled on towards 
the base of the Calotte, the top of which forms the ex- 
treme summit of the mountain. It was not more than a 
pistol-shot off us ; indeed, it looked so close that it seemed 
as if we could have thrown a stone over it. There was 
nothing more for us to do than skirt a bare rock, probably 
the apex of one of the peaks of the mountain, which pro- 
truded from the ice a little to our right, and walk quietly 
up to the summit. The whole operation would have taken 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. We entered into 
an animated discussion as to the merit of views from great 
elevations : Sargent contended that they never repaid the 
toil of ascending for them ; I, on the contrary, maintained 
that they did. We walked on, arguing the point, with 
our plaids hung over our arms — for the wind had lulled 
and the sun was fiercely hot — never doubting that a few 
minutes more would furnish one or other of us with an 
additional argument in support of his position. 

Suddenly we perceived a mist rising, as if by magic, 
from the edge of the precipice on our left. In a few 
seconds the whole party were completely enveloped by it. 
Sky, mountain, and valley had disappeared, and objects 
twenty yards from us were not distinguishable. We all 
stood still. '* Ou sont les JRochers ? " asked one. ^^ Us 
8ont Id/* answered another. " -ZVbn, wow," cried a third ; 
^* Us sont IdJ* Our landmark was invisible, and the guides 
bewildered. Four of them were tied together — the pre- 
cipices around us rendering this precaution absolutely ne- 
cessary — and went forward to discover the route, whilst 
we waited the result. The fog increased, and they re- 
turned to tell us that it was impossible to proceed in such 
darkness and danger, and that the only thing to be done 
was, to remain where we where, till possibly the wind, 
which was rising, had dispelled the fog. We again stood 
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still ; but the darkness increased, so that we could not see 
each other five yards off, and the wind blew so violently 
that we could hardly keep our feet, and with it came hail 
and sharp particles of frozen snow. The cold was intense. 
In an instant, my right arm, which was turned towards 
the wind, in spite of wool and flannel, wa^ benumbed ; I 
lost all sensation in it, and my Alpenstock dropped from 
my hand. We lowered our vails to protect our faces from 
the storm, and the breath immediately froze upon them, 
and they became masks of ice ; every stray hair, thread, 
or particle of wool, was covered with hoar-frost. 

The giddes now became seriously alarmed lest the wind 
and snow should efface the traces which were to direct us 
in our descent. One of them exclaimed, " Dipechez vov^ I 
nUachez les messieurs I Si les traces sent effacies nous 
serons tous perdusr In a moment three of them dashed 
forward, with Alexandre at their head, hurried across the 
plateau on which we stood, and down the Mur de la Cote, 
to find the tracks, and keep them open till we could fol- 
low. We heard them shouting to us from below, as the 
ropes were being tied round our waists, and as soon as 
that was done we hurried after them, — sceuve qui pent 

The first excitement over, the thought crossed one's 
mind, " What if this tourmente rages with equal violence 
lower down the mountain ? How long shall we be able to 
bear the cold, and make the exertion necessary to reach a 
place of safety ? " and I shuddered at what might happen 
if our strength failed. Down we went in the darkness, 
one after, almost upon, another, with reckless precipitation ; 
plunging through the snow, or sliding down it, with an 
utter disregard of the peril of avalanches, thinking only 
of getting somewhere where we could see. Happily, the 
lower we descended, less dense was the fog, and by the 
time we had reached the Grand Plateau we could distin- 
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guish our pioneers some way before us. The wind too 
was less violent, and there was hope that we should escape 
from the storm before reaching the Grands Mulcts. We 
continued rapidly to retrace our steps, the air becoming 
lighter and lighter, and as the sense of danger diminished 
I began even to enjoy the excitement. Whenever we 
came to a slope, where we could do it in safety, we seated 
ourselves on the snow, and, using our Alpenstocks as 
rudders, slid down, feet foremost, with a velocity quite 
appalling. Once down, the amusement was to see the 
others follow. To accomplish the feat perfectly some 
dexterity is required in steering; for a twist of the Alpen- 
stock, or a dive of one foot into the snow (a very probable 
casualty), a lurch to one side, or in fact anything that 
destroys the balance, will send one round like a boat in a 
rapid stream, bow, stern, or broadside foremost, as the 
case may be. 

By the time we reached the Petit Plateau we had left 
the storm behind, and could discern sun-light through the 
mist below us. We turned towards the summit we had 
fled from, with the vague hope of being yet able to ascend 
it, but above us all was dark and terrible. Now, for the 
first time, I felt the ftdl vexation of our disappointment. 
I thought nothing of the dangers we had escaped, of 

" The snow that often blinds the traveller's course, 
And wraps him in an unexpected tomb/' 

but only of how we had been driven back when within a 
stone's throw of success. On every side were heard ex- 
pressions of chagrin and regret : " Oh c'est lien dommage! 
Oh c^est malheureux! " However, there was no help for it; 
we had done our best to deserve success, and ^* 'tis not in 
mortals to command it." 

We reached the Grands Mulcts at two o'clock, having 
descended in less than three hours ! The sun was here 
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blazing high in the heavens, and except the storm-cloud 
from which we had emerged, not a vapour was to be seen. 
We found the guide, who had left us in the morning, busy- 
drying his things and preparing for our departure. We 
stayed to divest ourselves of our superfluous garments, and 
take some refreshment after the morning's work. In half 
an hour our knapsacks were packed, and after bidding a 
sorrowful adieu to our wild couch on the rocks, we started 
again across the glacier of Tacconay. 

At the Pierre des Echelles we changed our shoes and 
stockings, as we had now left ice and snow behind us, and 
quenched our thirst, which, from the heat, and the snow 
Water we had been drinking for the last two days, was in- 
tense. Instead of returning by the route by which we had 
ascended, we turned to the left and descended to the Cas- 
cade des Pelerins. Here we met a large party, who had 
come up from Chamonix to meet us, in great alai'm, prin- 
cipally French people. Afler giving them a hasty account 
of our adventure, we proceeded on our way, and at eight 
o'clock got back to Chamonix. 

Everybody here was in a state of great anxiety about us: 
we had been absent an unusual time, and the story which 
the volunteers had brought down on the second day, of 
our check at the crevasse, had not lost anything by repe- 
tition. In addition to this, our guide had been seen re- 
turning alone across the Grand Plateau, a circumstance 
which gave rise to much speculation. The cloud had been 
watched on the summit of Mont Blanc, and the experienced 
guides below well knew the dangers of a storm up there. 
They had looked anxiously for us to descend, and their 
worst fears were realized when they saw, as they thought, 
one of us being carried down dead ! This, it turned out, 
was Mr. Ussher, who, being disposed to take it easy, had 
sat down upon the snow, and a guide, holding one end of 
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the rope which was round his waist, pulled him along in 
front, while another held him steady by the other end 
behind; two more placed an Alpenstock under his right 
armpit, and each held an end of it to support and prevent 
him sinking in the snow. He had been seen from Cha- 
monix descending in this way, and hence the excitement 
and alarm, and very cordial welcomes we received on our 
return. Hence also our host's suggestion to Sargent of an 
illumination ! He, however, fatigued and disappointed, 
thought the idea malapropos ^ and declined the honour; 
and as soon as we could escape from the inquiring multi- 
tude, we retreated to the bath-house in the garden, and 
revelled in the enjoyment of hot water and clean linen; 
and the luxury of this, after three such days, no one but 
those who have experienced them can imagine. A cup of 
tea, with toast and honey, was our frugal meal ; and. soon 
after ten we went to bed, as Mr. Justice Talfourd says, 
when describing his own sensations on a similar disap- 
pointment, in '^a state of agreeable languor, and with a 
pleasing sense of unsuccessfcd merit." 

So ended our adventure. We were unfortunate to have 
been thus defeated : and the more so when so near success. 
At the same time, we have seen and done all that is ever 
seen or done by those who are more successful; and, 
except that we have not earned the immortality of being 
'^ Posted " at the gate of the hotel, and are not able to say 
we have been quite at the summit, we have enjoyed more 
than the usual amount of adventure ; and have been so 
near the summit that the difference is scarcely appreciable : 
indeed it is not appreciable to the naked eye either from 
the vale of Chamonix or from the All^e Blanche. 

It has been said, I believe, by De Saussure, amongst 
others, that the sky at that elevation looks quite black, and 
that persons' countenances so change that it is difficult to 

c 
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recognize them. I can only say that we saw no such 
phenomena. From the contrast with the pure white snow 
the blue of the sky is more intense, but the intensity is no 
greater than the same contrast produces at a less elevation, 
on any glacier for instance. Those who have observed 
these strange appearances forgot perhaps, before making 
the observation, to remove their green spectacles. What 
effect may be produced upon the organs of vision of 
those who suffer from the rarity of the air, I do not know ; 
possibly, sometimes objects may look dark to them. This 
rarity of the air caused us more apprehension than any- 
thing else, for no one cai^ tell how he will bear it till he 
has tried ; but neither Sargent nor myself felt any incon- 
venience from it. The sensations produced upon me were 
most exhilarating, such as are experienced on going out 
on a fine frosty morning in December, all joy and activity. 
That it has very different effects on some people has been 
proved by the experience of many on other occasions as 
well as on this. I noticed that Alexandre's nose bled a 
great deal during the descent, but that probably was 
owing to other causes, — ^heat and great exertion. 

It would be ungrateful to forget the conduct of the 
guides. Nothing could be more admirable throughout. 
Alexandre and Michel were treasures to us ; so attentive 
and considerate, anticipating every want, and prepared for 
every emergency, and always cheerful. If it had not been 
for the latter, we should not have been able to make our 
second attempt, for it was he who suggested the possibility 
of our reaching the Petit Plateau by a new route. He 
has now made twenty-seven attempts to ascend Mont 
Blanc, eleven only of which have been successful. We 
could not be more vexed at the unfortunate termination of 
the adventure than most of the guides were. The young 
volunteers, too, Michel Edouard Simon and Francois 
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Simon, who accompanied us, were grievously disappointed. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc would have been a grand 
commencement of their career as guides, and they were 
exulting in the certain prospect of accomplishing it, when 
the storm commenced. The word was given to retreat, 
and they both burst into tears ! 

Our guides were — 

Jean Alexandre P^vouassoud 
Michel Iren^ Coutet 
Jean Michel Tairraz 
Salomon Coutet 
Pierre Simon 
Pierre Tournier 
Pierre Edouard Simon 
Michel Ambroise Balmat. 

Those who accompanied Mr. Ussher were — 
Jean Payot 
Jeachem Balmat 
Joseph Simon 
Jean Dosak Coutet. 

The two first volunteers were — 
Michel Pacquat 
Alexandre Simon. 

The second two were — 

Michel Edouard Simon 
Francois Simon. 
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Since returning to England I have been to hear Albert 
Smith's account of his Ascent, and the idea he conveys of 
the whole'^thing is capital. The views too are very good. 
I do not profess to recognize the exact spots on the glacier, 
for the changes which the ice undergoes every year would 
make that impossible, even supposing the views to be 
portraits of it as it was when Albert Smith crossed it ; but 
the artist has given a very correct representation of the 
kind of places one meets with, and has caught the spirit 
and expression of the scenes, especially in his picture of 
the crevasse down which Dr. HamePs guide was swept by 
an avalanche. In the view of the ascent of the Mur de la 
Cote, the figures are represented ascending the left side of 
the precipice facing the spectator : we ascended on the 
right side, starting with our left shoulders to the ice. 
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PASSAGE OF THE COL DE ST. THEODUIE, 

FROM THE VAL TOUENANCHE TO ZERMATT. 



Wednesday y Sept Ist We rose this morning at half- 
past three^ after sound sleep in the hospitable mansion of 
the Cur^ of Toumanche. His prognostication^ that the 
violent rain of yesterday would last for twenty-four hours, 
did not happily prove true. The rain had ceased, the 
moon shone bright, and the sky was without a cloud. The 
Curb's femme de charge, an old woman with an Italian 
cast of features and complexion, and gown of rusty black, 
over which were suspended her beads and crucifix, we 
found busy preparing breakfast for us. A single tallow 
candle, and a few pine embers on the hearth, dimly illu- 
mined a wide, dingy kitchen; and as the old lady bent 
over the simmering coffee pot, her face and hands lit up 
by the fire, and the rest of her figure in deep shadow, 
an effect such as Schalcken loved to paint, I thought of 
Dame Ursula ministering to Gil Bias in the robber's cave. 
This comparison, however, does the old lady injustice, 
for nothing could exceed her kindness and good nature. 
The keen morning air had given us excellent appetites, 
and the bread and butter, eggs and coffee, she had pre- 
pared for us, vanished with a rapidity that quite delighted 
her. It was necessary, we understood, to have our pass- 
ports signed by an official, — I think the regeveur des 
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dotkines, who lived in an adjoining chalet. We had called 
on him twice yesterday, but he was not to be found. 
Alexandre and Michel were therefore obliged to rouse 
him up this morning, and his dignity and self-importance 
were sadly outraged by the untimely appeal. He re- 
venged himself by making us wait an hour, before the 
requisite formalities could be completed, and it was nearly 
five o'clock before we started from the Curb's house. In 
return for her master's hospitality, we remunerated the 
old housekeeper at the rate charged for our entertainment 
at ChatiUon on the previous night — seven francs each. 
The air was very cold, and we walked up the valley at 
a smart pace. On looking back, after we had ascended 
some distance, we had a lovely view of the scenery we 
had come through yesterday. The village of Toumanche, 
with its church spire and wide-eaved chalets, on the side 
of the hill, was in itself a perfect picture, seen in the 
early dawn, with a waterfall, swollen by the late rains, 
dashing down the rocks above it. The mountains on 
either side of the valley were lofty, beautifully variegated 
in colour, and bold in outline. Numberless cascades 
chased each other down their sides, and rushed headlong 
into the Tournanche, that chafed its way furiously through 
the bottom of the ravine to Chatillon. The pastures on 
the side of the mountains were rich with the autumn 
crocus; and woods of magnificent walnut and chestnut 
trees, out of which here and there projected huge masses 
of serpentine, filled the extremity of the valley. 

" Towering o*er these beauteous woods, 
Gigantic rocks were ever seen, 
Breaking with solemn grey the tremulous green, 
And frowning far in castellated pride ; 
While, hastening to the ocean, hoary floods 
Sent up a thin and radiant mist between, 
Softening the beauty that it could not hide." 
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There can be few spots, even in Switzerland, where such 
variety and contrast of scenery are met with as in the 
Val Tonmanche. As we advanced, regions of wild and 
desolate grandeur were opening upon us ; and behind us, 
a landscape of the softest and most luxuriant beauty faded 
in the distance. 

The valley soon narrowed to a rocky gorge, through 
which the Tournanche tumbled, with a roar like thunder, 
at our feet. It was not easy to catch a glimpse of the 
falls, as they were hidden by huge impending rocks, and 
these were covered with a fine turf, made so soft and 
slippery by the rain, that even our rough hob-nailed shoes 
would scarcely ensure us safe foothold. We went on, 
and I beguiled the time in conversing with Michel, and 
initiating him into some of the mysteries of the English 
language. Our lessons had been commenced in the All^e 
Blanche, and he had progressed so far as to fix in his 
memory a few sentences, which he thought would be use- 
ful to him in his vocation as a guide ; and his lesson this 
morning consisted in a repetition of *^ Gently," *^Hold 
hard," "Go on," "To the right," "To the left," "Straight 
on," and such like. We also got upon the subject of 
skating, and I explained to him how the art was practised 
in England — how "shod with steel we hiss along the 
polished ice;" and he was wonderfully taken by a de- 
scription of the scenes the Serpentine presents during a 
severe frost. 

In about three hours we reached a dismal boggy plain, 
on which were situated the chalets of Breuil, hemmed in 
by precipitous mountains and glaciers, above which tow- 
ered the isolated peak of Mont Cervin, one of the most 
striking and beautiful objects in the Alps. A thin, blue 
smoke, issuing from a hole in the roof of one of these 
dreary abodes, assured us that man could exist even here ; 
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and a numerous herd of goats and cattle^ which a lad^ in 
picturesque raggedness, was driving before him to some 
higher and drier regions, *Hheir bells tinkling in the liberal 
air," assured us also, that ** the patriarchal days were not 
a pastoral fable." We were glad enough, however, that 
we had been compelled by yesterday's rain to abide with 
the Cur^ at Toumanche, rather than had spent the night, 
as we originally intended, at these cabins. The three 
hours' advance in our journey would have been dearly 
purchased by the discomfort of such a lodging, to say 
nothing of cold, ague, or fever, in a desolate swamp, and 
no doctor. 

The ascent to the glacier was for some distance very 
like that firom Mottet to the Col de la Seigne, — up steep 
slopes, some rough and barren, others clothed with a rich 
turf, on which hundreds of cows were grazing, the pro- 
perty of the occupants of the chalets below. As the mis- 
cellanies in my knapsack did not include *^The Wealth 
of Nations," I may be excused for calculating that the 
supply of milk, butter, and cheese was enough to keep 
twenty times the population of Breuil through the longest 
winter, even supposing they remain there during that 
season ; and for wondering, therefore, what was done with 
the produce of such a number of cattle, as the villages 
and towns in the neighbourhood (if Chatillon, the nearest, 
eight hours' walk, can be said to be in the neighbourhood) 
are all amply supplied from their own resources. The 
pastures, up which we were ascending, at length termi- 
nated in a small level space, or plateau, covered with 
slates and scanty herbage, called the Flantandre, at the 
edge of the glacier. We sat down for a few minutes, and 
eat a mouthful of chocolate, which the thoughtful Alex- 
andre had bought for us at ChatiUon. A little riU trickled 
brightly down the mountain, and the water from it, mixed 
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with eau de vie, for it was icy cold, made a nyst refresh- 
ing beverage. Having put on gaiters, to protect our nether 
extremities from the snow, we entered on the glacier. The 
snow was very deep, and our progress slow and tedious. 
Neither the glacier itself nor the views from it were par- 
ticularly interesting, until we reached the summit of the 
Col. 

"We had with us an old fellow from Toumanche, who 
expressed the greatest anxiety about the crevasses; but 
Michel and 'Alexandre treated his fears with indifference. 
Very few indications of fissures were to be seen, and the 
glacier was more compact than any we had yet traversed. 
Here and there we came upon a crack which rendered 
some caution necessary, but they were seldom of suffi- 
cient importance to interrupt our course. Murray, in 
his "Handbook," has published an account, given by a 
traveller, of a very frightful accident which occurred to 
him a few years since, by which a guide lost his life ; and 
he recommends no one, who traverses this pass, to neglect 
the precaution of attaching himself to his companions by 
a rope. Professor Forbes also, in his " Travels through 
the Alps," mentions that his guide nearly fell into a cre- 
vasse on this glacier when he crossed it in 1842. No 
doubt the ice may frequently be in a state to make it very 
advisable to adopt this precaution, especially if the tra- 
veller has only the knowledge of the local guides to rely 
upon. But the Chamonix men, at least the most intel- 
ligent of them, from long habit, and observation of the 
general phenomena of glaciers, are as safe pilots through 
the perils of the "frozen cataracts" of Grindelwald or 
Monte Bosa, as among the grander terrors of their own 
mountain. We were told of an adventure on this very 
glacier during the present summer, which, but for the 
presence of mind of one of them, might have had a fatal 
termination. 
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Two gentlemen, from Trinity, Cambridge, imprudently 
left Tournanche late in the day, to cross to Zermatt. They 
were accompanied by a guide from the village and by one 
from Chamonix. A fog came on when they reached the 
Col, and the man, on whose local knowledge they relied, 
became so terrified,* that he could give them no informa- 
tion whatever as to their route. His companion, being a 
stranger to the district — and the pass is one where a tra- 
veller may easily lose his way — dared not proceed, and 
there was nothing left for them but to spend the night on 
the glacier, at the risk of being frozen to death. He ac- 
cordingly dug three large holes, and buried the rest of 
the party up to their necks in the snow, while he himself 
walked round and round them all night, till day broke, 
and the fog had cleared. He then took them out, and 
conducted them safely to Zermatt, where they arrived in 
a most pitiable condition. 

We reached the summit of the Col, which is 11,000 
feet above the sea, at half-past ten, and sat down on the 
remains of a rude fortification, called "Fort St. Theodule," 
erected on a spot so exposed, that it was swept bare of 
snow. According to De Saussure, it was built, two or 
three hundred years ago, by the inhabitants of Aosta, to 
resist an invasion by the Valaisans. As we approached it, 
Alexandre commenced shouting at the top of his voice, 
with what object we were at a loss to conceive, unless it 
was to scare any wild birds, or beasts, that might be lurk- 
ing among the rocks ; when, to our astonishment, scarcely 
distinguishable from the surrounding glacier, we espied a 



* The prospect of perisliing in the snow had such an effect upon him, that 
(as one of these gentlemen has since informed Sargent) he actually bellowed 
with fright : but, aimilia aimilibtu cwrantwr^ they threatened to '* punch his 
head" if he did not hold his tongue, and so cured one terror by administering 
another. 
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little linen tent^ such as gipsies pitch in a green lane in 
Sussex. Presently the curtain at one end was drawn 
aside, and out crawled a little uncouth old man, wrinkled, 
weatherbeaten, and unshorn, and after him, ** Best image 
of himself and dearer half," his wife ! 

This hardy couple are engaged in building themselves 
a house, on the site of the cabins, in which De Saussure 
spent three days, while pursuing his scientific investiga- 
tions here. The structure is now about four feet high, 
and formed of pieces of felspar slate from the rock on 
which it stands. This is to be their summer residence, 
and a half-way house for travellers between Toumanche 
and Zermatt. The old man has been a guide, and the 
chief part of his life has been spent among these grand 
and savage scenes. ^^ Where rise the mountains there 
to him are friends," and to these friends he still clings 
with a strange attachment. His delight is to meet with 
strangers, to whom he may point out the heights and 
passes that hem in his solitude, recount all their names, 
which are legion, but familiar to him as household words, 
and any incidents which make them interesting ; and last, 
not least, to administer to their creature comforts, in such 
rude fashion as he may. 

On this occasion he produced from his stores bread and 
cheese, and wine : the former were capital, and we were 
very hungry. Peter Simple, when a prisoner at Cette, 
said a man ought to be shot through the leg before he can 
appreciate the luxury of a glass of cold water. Without 
confining the merits of bread and cheese to the knowledge 
of so select a few, I felt that no one could tell how great 
they were untQ he had risen before the sun, and climbed 
the mountains for an appetite, under a bright sky, in a 
pure bracing air, and in pleasant company. About our 
host's wine the less said the better: not, however, that 
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it was many degrees worse than the beverages generally 
dignified by that name among the Alps. Many people 
think the story about the way in which Annibal got over 
these mountains, as Livy tells it, ^* ardentta saxa infuso 
aceto putrefadunty^ a romance, that would hardly go down 
with " Judaeus Apella " or our own ** marines.*' And the 
learned Crevier exclaims, ^^ Mirum sane, unde Annibali 
tantum suppeditaverit aceti! " If such sceptics would only 
come to Switzerland and taste the wine, their incredulity 
would vanish with the first mouthful. A large pig-skin 
Aill of it was suspended in the shade, by a peg stuck in 
the rocks, and from this our host replenished his bottles as 
fast as our guides emptied them, which they did, dura 
ilia ! with the greatest alacrity. After a few sips of it, we 
had recourse to our flask of eau de vie and the melted 
snow. We spent about an hour here, and then bade adieu 
to our wild man of the mountains. 

The sky was clear, and not a wreath of vapour was to 
be seen, as we entered on the wide slope of the glacier 
that separated us from the valley of Zermatt. The snow 
lay very deep, and the glare from it, in the bright sun, 
was so distressing that I was glad to cover my face and 
eyes with veil and spectacles, and shut out all light beyond 
what was absolutely necessary to enable me to see my way. 
After following the track of the guides for about an hour, 
we stood still, and, on lifting my veil, one of the most 
extraordinary scenes in nature presented itself. 

We were in the midst of a vast amphitheatre of snow, 
surrounded by the loftiest and grandest mountain forms in 
Europe — 

" Palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Had pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps." 

On our left, four thousand feet above the glacier, and not a 
thousand feet lower than Mont Blanc, stood Mont Cervin, 
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a magnificent pyramid, towering majestically above all his 
compeers; and behind him, like some colossal lord in 
waiting, rose the rugged Dent Blanche. On our right, 
encircling us as with a barrier of diamonds and glittering 
crystal, stretched the ice chain of Monte Rosa, the "Weiss 
Thor, the Cima de Jassi, the Dom, and many a subject 
peak, scarcely less vast or beautiful ; and, far in the 
horizon, loomed the giants of the Oberland. The solemn 
stillness, the absence of all life, the unearthly grandeur of 
the scenery, its vast extent, its desolation, and withal its 
beauty, produced an impression of sublimity and power, 
which even the terrors of Mont Blanc had failed to excite. 
And that this should have been so was perhaps not extra- 
ordinary. We had been, to some extent, familiar with 
what we had to expect in the ascent of Mont Blanc, and 
the reality could scarce exceed what one's excited imagi- 
nation had pictured ; but here all was novel, strange, and 
unexpected. It was as if we had been transported to some 
other world : nothing I had hitherto seen in the least 
resembled it, and I think that nothing I shall ever see will 
efface the impression it made upon me. 

From this place we had our first, and a fine, view of 
Monte Rosa; but the proximity of other mountains, of 
nearly equal height, detracted from its grandeur. Mont 
Cervin was the undoubted hero of the spot. The surface 
of the glacier was nearly level, inclining only at a slight 
angle towards the north, and very slightly fissured. In 
fact, it is occasionally passed by mules, and we saw traces 
of them lower down, as we approached Zermatt, and omi- 
nous mementos too — ^portions of their skeletons. We tra- 
versed the snow quickly, and skirted the moraine that 
bounds the glacier for some distance, and crossed a mul- 
titude of little streams that flowed from it over the bare, 
rugged rocks. A steep descent of about two hours across 
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them, and through the pastures watered by the torrent 
of Zmutt, brought us to Zermatt, at three p. m. 

We were delighted to find a new and comfortable inn 
here to receive us, and every appearance of cleanliness. 
We were ushered to our rooms by a little German waiting- 
maid, to whom I undertook to make our wants known; 
but it was obvious that she did not understand her own 
language, for she brought me a boot-jack when I had 
ordered a foot-pan ! On descending to the salle, we found 
some acquaintances there, who had arrived from various 
quarters, and we sat down to a most comfortable dinner, 
for which our ten hours' walk had quite prepared us. 
*^ We were seven," six Cambridge men and a young Ger- 
man, who talked English well. One of them, Mr. Fuller, 
had crossed the Col du G^ant, from Chamonix to Cor- 
mayeur, a few nights previous, and each of us had some- 
thing to tell of his adventures ; and a more pleasant and 
agreeable party was not assembled at any table on this 
first of September, — ^not even excepting any seven success- 
ful sportsmen from the turnip-fields of Norfolk. After din- 
ner, we sat on the railings opposite the inn door, watching 
the cows and goats returning from the mountains to their 
homesteads in the valley, smoked our cigars, and held 
weighty conferences with the guides, as to the probable 
continuance of fine weather, and the perils of the Weiss 
Thor, which we purposed crossing in order to get to 
Macugnaga in the Yal Anzasca, till 

** Moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the tints of eye ; " 

and the chill mists, rising from the meadows, warned us 
to retire. 
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PASSAGE OF THE WEISS THOK, 

FROM ZERMATT TO MACUGNAGA. 



" This pass (the "Weiss Thor) is mentioned by almost every writer on Monte Bosa. 
De Saussure says, that it is very dangerous, but does not state that he conversed with 
any one who had performed it. In Hirzel and Yon Welden, I find no particular addition 
from personal knowledge. Engelhardt relates the account of the passage of the Weiss 
Thor by his guide at Zermatt, no doubt Damatter, who has repeatedly assured me that 
he once passed it, that it is very dangerous, much more so than the Col d*£rin. Schott 
states that this pass was formerly more used than at present, and almost exclusively for 
the purpose of pilgrimage from the Yallais to the Monte Sacro at Yarese, and this cor- 
responds accurately vrith what I learned from the host Yerra at Macugnaga. It is 
pretty certain that it has been crossed but once in the memory of men now living, and 
then by a pretty numerous company. I believe no one in the Yal Anzasca has passed 
it.**— Fbof. Fosbbs* Travels through the Alpt^ p. 345, second edit, pub. in 1845. 



Friday, Sept 3rd. At Zermatt we overtook Mr. Barclay, 
who had left us at Chamonix on the 23rd of August, to 
make the tour of Mont Blanc. He had preceded us by a 
day over the Col de St. Theodule, and now agreed to come 
on over the "Weiss Thor; a gentleman of the name of Emery 
also joined us, and the yoimg German, so that our party, 
with the guides, consisted of ten persons. 

We rose at half-past two, packed our knapsacks, break- 
fasted on eggs and coflfee, paid our bills, and left the little 
inn at Zermatt at half-past three. The sky was clear and 
promised a fine day, but it was intensely cold. We crossed 
the valley to the east, and in single file ascended a very 
steep path up the mountain, which bounds the Findeln 
glacier, and skirted the edge of the ice for some way. 
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on the top of a ridge of stones covered with scanty herb- 
age. This appeared to be one of at least four parallel 
moraines, formed either by the mountain torrents, or by 
this glacier, which, in that case, must at different periods 
have encroached much beyond its present boundary ; un- 
less other narrow streams of ice, now extinct, had once 
descended along-side of it. Some few chalets stood close 
to the moraine, and at an upper casement in one of them, 
a round, good-humoured face, very like a red potatoe, ap- 
peared, and greeted us with a most discordant salutation. 
We replied, " Bon jour y Madame^^ ^^ Guten Morgen,* with 
the courtesy due to the sex of which she was such a strik- 
ing specimen. A little further on, at the very edge of the 
ice, a few sheep were looking for something to eat: two 
of them had lambs, — poor, little, wild, shivering things, — 
which were huddled together on the bare rocks, and bleat- 
ing piteously. 

The views were very grand as we ascended; the tall 
snowy pyramid of Mont Cervin, with the pale crescent of 
the moon waning above it, was still the noblest and most 
interesting object in the landscape, and often, as we stopped 
on our way across the glacier, did we contemplate it with 
unceasing wonder and admiration. 

It was not long before we reached some wide and 
craggy fissures in the ice, and were rapidly getting into 
difficulties. Our three men from Zermatt — and one of 
them was the veteran Joseph Brantschen — though they 
knew the direction in which our route lay, seemed quite 
at a loss how to extricate themselves from the labyrinth 
of crevasses in which they were involved. With unshaken 
faith in Michel and Alexandre, we sent them forward: 
though they had never been here in their lives before, they 
knew directly where to look for an exit, and in less than 
ten minutes, Michel had found his way out on to a wide 
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expanse of unbroken ice, where he sat down and lit his 
pipe, while we and the other guides followed his track at 
leisure. After this we came upon the footmarks of some 
previous travellers, and in about half an hour we fell in 
with the tracks of Mr. Fuller and Mr. Day, who had left 
Zermatt the morning before on the same expedition. 

It was half-past nine before we reached the highest sum- 
mit of the Thor. For the last two hours, our walk had 
been up wide undulating' wastes of snow, unbroken by a 
single crevasse; a succession of gigantic waves, each of 
which we thought, when in the valley at its base, to be the 
last and highest, till, on ascending it, we found to our dis- 
appointment another and another, higher still and higher. 

To the left, on the extreme ridge, was a bare confused 
mass of broken schist, looking as if giant loads of paving 
slates had been shot one upon the top of another, forming 
a barrier that forbade all further progress. Behind us was 
the vast sea of ice we had traversed, and before us an un- 
fathomed abyss, down which we could see rolling mist, and 
here and there a mountain peak protruded; but, alas! the 
magnificent panorama we had anticipated was entirely ob- 
scured. Sargent and I, who were first up, thinking that 
we must have missed our way, stood still to await the ar- 
rival of the guides. The footmarks, which we had fol- 
lowed to this point, were no fixrther visible on the bare 
rocks; but on climbing a few steps we discerned some 
pieces of paper, which had once contained salt, and what 
looked very like the mortal remains of a chicken, — unmis- 
takeable evidence of our predecessors having breakfasted 
there the morning before. We turned an angle of the 
rock which rose abruptly before us, and after descending 
a few steps, beheld for the first time, stretching at right 
angles to the precipice on which we stood, the *^Arr^te 
Blanche," or "Weiss Thor," and across this our route lay. 

E 
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Our first sensations on beholdiDg it were very like those 
with which the clown contemplated his marriage with Au- 
drey, in the forest of Arden ; and we thought, with him, 
that " a man might, if he were of a fearful heart, stagger 
in the attempt." When the rest of the party came up, 
we all agreed that it looked eyen worse than we expected. 
The wind at this elevation blew very keen, and we clam- 
bered to the leeward of the rock to find some sheltered 
spot, where we might fortify ourselves to face the perils 
of the pass, with such simple luxuries as our host at Zer- 
matt had provided for us. It was difficult to say whether 
we or the guides made the greater havoc among the chick- 
ens, mutton, Bordeaux, and Kirschwasser. We were all 
in earnest, and acquitted ourselves, according to our re- 
spective capacities, like men. 

Having performed this agreeable duty, we wrote in 
pencil, on a leaf from my pocket-book, the names of the 
party, and the day of the month and year, and having 
placed it in an empty bottle, well corked, deposited it in 
a crevice in the rocks, as a record of our visit. Our Ger- 
man guides, careful men, put all the other empty bottles 
into their knapsacks, intending to carry them down to 
Macugnaga and back again to Zermatt ! As soon as they 
were safely packed, and the ropes adjusted round the 
waists of those who feared " lest the brain turn, and the 
deficient sight topple down headlong," and all other ar- 
rangements for our progress completed, we descended the 
broken ledges, on which we had sat to breakfast, and 
found ourselves on the summit of the Arr^te, "settled 
and bound up each corporal agent to the terrible feat." 
One of the local guides went first, the rest of us followed 
him in single file, and old Brantschen, who had loitered 
far behind, not being able to go our pace, brought up the 
rear. 
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Imagine a bam roof, the ridge of it about a foot wide, 
sixty yards long, the two sides being inclined together at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and covered with snow ; on 
either side an abyss, the depths of which were lost in clouds 
and blue haze : joined to the end of this, and extending in 
the same direction, imagine a pent-house, perhaps twenty 
yards long, slightly curved, formed by a perpendicular 
wall of snow on one side, and a slanting roof on the other ; 
at the end of this, again, another roof, like the first, forty 
or fifty yards long, running into an ice cliflf, inclined at an 
angle of about sixty degrees, and covered with snow, and 
you have some faint idea of the Arr^te Blanche. 

Step by step, with the utmost precaution, we defiled 
along this fearful path, firmly planting our batons in the 
snow , and placing each foot accurately in the print made 
by the foremost guide. So narrow was the ridge, that 
we were obliged to cross our legs in order to place one 
foot before the other, and our footmarks were nearly at 
right angles to the direction in which we went. 

I confess that I breathed with more freedom when we 
had all safely crossed, and were traversing the less perilous 
wall of snow beyond ; and a sensation came over me for 
a minute, such as a man might feel after a railway smash, 
and he has emerged scatheless through a carriage window; 
or,'^to speak from experience, after the horse is stopped 
that has just run away with him in a gig : for while we 
were crossing, one of the party in the rear slipped, or 
stoppin*^ without notice to his companion in front, jerked 
the cord by which they were attached, and the latter, 
being thus suddenly pulled back, had nearly lost his 
balance and gone over. If he had, unless the guides 
coidd have saved them, they both would have been pre- 
cipitated down the abyss. 

The wind continued to blow in cold gusts, and we were 
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soon enveloped in clouds of mist that rolled heavily about 
US, and the snow began to fall in watery flakes. We could 
not at all tell the direction in which we were going, but, 
trusting to the guides, we waded after them till they brought 
us to an almost perpendicular wall of rock, down which 
we had to descend. The surface of it, from the action of the 
atmosphere, was split and broken in every direction, one 
fragment resting an another without any cohesion, so that 
before stepping on any piece, we were obliged to try if it 
was firm, and, if not, to push it off* with our Alpenstocks, 
and then set our feet on the spot where it had rested ; and 
so we descended, step by step, the stones bounding and 
crashing below us, displacing others in their course, till we 
could hear an avalanche of them rumbling down the pre- 
cipice. It was as much as those in front could do to avoid 
being struck by the pieces which the hindmost of the party 
set in motion; in fact, it was more than we could do, as our 
shins testified. One great lump struck Mr. Barclay behind 
the knee, and knocked him down like a ninepin : he was 
fortunately not hurt, and one of the guides was close by to 
prevent any worse consequences. 

At the base of this wall was a long slope of ice, thinly 
covered with snow, and offering every facility for a slide ; 
and down we went as hard as we could, with our feet to- 
gether, and our bodies leaning on our b&tons, which we 
held firmly behind us. Those who could not accomplish 
the feat in an upright posture, adopted a less dignified, 
! though less fatiguing one, and sat down. This slope ter- 
; minated in another perpendicular wall of rock, down which 
I we had to make our way by the same tiresome and dan- 
j gerous process as before. At the base of this the precipice 
i was less abrupt, and every now and then we came upon an 
! inclined plane of bare rock, perfectly smooth, and very slip- 
pery, from the melted snow which trickled over it. Here 
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and there the snow had frozen upon these slopes, and large 
cakes of it adhered to them, which we had to cross. 

On one occasion a piece of ice, while I was upon it, broke 
from the rest of the mass and slipped along the rock. I 
fell with it, and went sliding down some ten or fifteen feet, 
when, fortunately, by grasping a slight projection with one 
hand, and the point of my Alpenstock at the same moment 
coming in contact with another, I succeeded in stopping my- 
self; but a slide of fifteen feet further would have launched 
me over the ledge, and in all probability I should have been 
dashed to pieces. Shortly afterwards a somewhat similar 
accident happened to Sargent on a wet rock. His feet 
slipped from under him, and he fell upon his back, but 
stayed himself by planting his heel against the first con- 
venient obstacle that presented itself. These unpleasant 
lapses showed the necessity of greater caution, and we de- 
scended to the last slope of snow that intervened between 
us and the herbage on the mountain, without further mis- 
adventure. 

We rested here for a few minutes, and regaled ourselves 
with bread and cheese and Kirschwasser. While thus 
engaged, we heard a rumble above us on the rocks, and 
all jumped to our feet. There was hardly time to look 
up before a mass of stone, as big again as a man's head, 
whizzed through the air within two yards of us, and 
bounded down into the valley. As we thought it not 
unlikely that, in our passage, we might have disturbed 
more such, we decamped with all convenient speed ; and 
went sliding down the snow, as fast as the laws of gravi- 
tation woidd permit, and were soon once again treading 
the mountain pastures among the cows and goats. Monte 
Rosa was enveloped in clouds, but we had an excellent 
view of the glaciers * that stream down its side into the 
♦ For a description of these see Forbes' Travels in the A^a, p. 346. 
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valley, for the sun shone clear on all beneath us. We 
passed the Chalets de Jazi at the foot of the mountain, 
and the torrent of Anza, which dashes forth foaming and 
furious from under the glacier, and so on down pleasant 
slopes, and through meadows teeming with crocuses, among 
which myriads of grasshoppers were disporting themselves, 
making the valley resound with their shrill chirpings. The 
pretty little village of Pecetto, the highest in the valley, was 
on our right, and soon after passing it we reached the 
church of Macugnaga, beautifully situated in the midst 
of what seemed paradise after the savage regions from 
which we had just descended. 

We arrived at the little auberge, some distance from the 
church, the first at this, the upper, end of the village, soon 
after three in the afternoon. The host and hostess, a young 
well-favoured German couple, seemed rather perplexed at 
the number of our party, and the chances of comfortable 
accommodation for all of us were doubtful. We soon 
explored the innermost recesses of the establishment, and 
found bed-rooms sufficient in number, and clean, though 
wondrous small ; but as the windows and doors were not 
on the best of terms with the frames and door-posts — there 
had been ^'no great love in the beginning, and heaven 
had decreased it on better acquaintance " — we had no fear 
of lacking fresh air. In fact, it " nimbly and sweetly re- 
commended itself unto our gentle senses " through a mul- 
titude of apertures. Every body at last got suited to his 
satisfaction, and, after making ourselves as comfortable as 
might be, we ordered dinner. 

Of all the hours in the day, that vacant one before din- 
ner — the interval "between the acting of the dreadful 
thing and the first motion " — is the most difficult to know 
what to do with. The best way, perhaps, after much 
exercise, is to go to sleep ; but not feeling so disposed. 
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I sat down to write my journal, till, disturbed by the 
appearance of the cloth on the only table in the room, 
I went out to look at Monte Rosa ; but the clouds still 
shrouded every peak from view, and so I was driven to 
play at skittles with the guides. 

The sun takes an early leave of these deep valleys, and 
the air then becomes very chill, and we were soon glad to 
go in-doors, and settle ourselves in the chimney nook of 
the centre apartment, and watch the preparations for our 
repast. The hostess bustled about with most hospitable 
ardom*, but would most willingly have dispensed with our 
company, for we were sadly in the way. I believe she 
only refrained from pinning a dish-clout to our tails, in 
consideration that her establishment boasted of only this 
one fire-place. Her preparations were at length com- 
pleted, and we sat down to one of the most nondescript 
entertainments that ever graced a festive board. Soyer 
himself could not have told us what we were eating ; nor 
did that much matter, for, whatever it was, it was all very 
good, and criticism on such occasions is ingratitude. 

After dinner we betook ourselves to the ingle nook again, 
and smoked cigars and "short frail pipes" in luxurious in- 
dolence before a great wood fire ; an amusement which, as 
it requires, according to Dr. Johnson, but little exertion, 
and yet preserves the mind from total vacuity, was exqui- 
sitely adapted to our then conditions, both of body and 
mind. Violent exercise and a hearty meal induced an early 
drowsiness and drove us to our beds, where we were soon 
" shut up in measureless content." 

In the course of our journey this morning, old Brants- 
chen told us that the Weiss Thor had not been crossed 
for sixty years, previous to the occasion on which he first 
crossed it, twenty-seven years ago, in company with thir- 
teen others. This probably was the occasion to which 
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Professor Forbes alludes in the above extract from his 
Travels. Without doubt, this pass, for there are two over 
the Weiss Thor, is one of the most dangerous and difficult 
in the Alps ; and I recommend no one to attempt it who is 
not in good condition, or who is liable to giddiness in the 
head, unless he takes at least two guides to assist him, and a 
strong rope. The other route avoids the Arrete and is much 
less difficult, but there is greater danger of avalanches. 

The next morning was beautiful, and Monte Rosa was 
disclosed to us in all his glory. Mr. Emery left to return 
to Zermatt by the Monte Moro, and we went on our way, 
rejoicing, down the lovely valley of Anzasca. 



THE END. 



OHABLBS MUSKBTT, PRINTEB, OLD HATMABKET, NOBWICH. 
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